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EDITORIAL NOTES 


TRANSMUTATIONS OF ENERGY AND MATTER 

Official Science has affirmed Matter to be, in the last analysis a mani- 
festation of energies brought to a focus at certain points at which the 
vibratory wave-motions of a finer universal medium coalesce to form the 
physical particles which constitute the chemical elements. Science is now, 
apparently, ready also to admit that there is a process at work in the Cosmos 
by virtue of which the energies of space—of that invisible and impalpable 
‘continuum’ which has been termed the ether,——are building physical mat- 
ter out of energy. 

Dr. Kenneth T. Bainbridge, speaking before the Franklin Institute on 
the 30th March, announced his experimental conclusion in regard to the 
creation of matter from energy. He cited the work of Mme Curie-Joliot, 
as showing how the energy of “alpha” particles projected upon a lithium 
isotope would give rise to new products whose mass must be due to the 
transformation of the “alpha” energies into matter. One of the best ex- 
perimental proofs of the equivalence of mass and energy (as theoretically 
deduced by Einstein) he thought to be provided by the Cavendish Laboratory 
at Cambridge when considered in the light of the spectrographic results of 
Costa. Allowing for the recognized margin of error, and within this, it was 
found that the mass representing a given energy of electron volts in the 
“alpha” particles—themselves a product of distintegration—was equal to 
the mass annihilated in the disintegration of the lithium isotope and captured 
proton. 

Dr. Bainbridge warned his hearers that this apparent transformation 
of energy into mass must be viewed with caution: but he declared that from 
all available experimental data “this suggestion is the most plausible of four 
possible explanations.” | 

To the student of psychical research, such findings seem to aid us in 
our approach to a clearer understanding of the phenomena of teleplasms 
and their transmutation from the status of energy to that of ponderable ma-- 
ter and back again to the immaterial state. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE MEDIUNSHIP OF RUDI SCHNEIDER 


The new Bulletin issued by Mr. Harry Price contains a minute-by-min- 
ute record of twenty-seven séances with Rudi Schneider as medium. The 
volume is copiously illustrated. 

In a short preface, the Council of the N.L.P.R. state that the experi- 
ments were a continuation of those conducted under their auspices of 1929- 
30. They lasted from February until early in May 1932. Rudi brought his 
francé, Fraulein Mitzi Mangl, who was present at the sittings, by Rudi’s 
wish, as he contended that her presence assisted the phenomena. But the 
Committee were of opinion that Rudi’s powers are undoubtedly failing. Of 
the 26 séances held at the Laboratory in 1929-30, only two were negative. 
Of the 1932 series, 18 out of the 27 were regarded by Professor D. Fraser- 
Harris as blank, though an analysis of the record would suggest that only 
about ten of these blank sittings were absolutely void of phenomenal re- 
sults, the rest being merely “poor”. A check-up of the tally of the sitters 
does not seem to suggest in any definite way that the constitution of the 
circle was responsible for the inferior results: though the fact that the com- 
bination of sitters was changed each time would almost certainly mean new 
conditions to be surmounted by the controlling agencies. The opinion may 
be centured that if the circle, once effectively constituted, had been maintained 
throughout by the same personnel, a more coherent sequence of constructive 
work in the production of phenomena might have resulted and one more 
valuable to science on that account. Be this as it may, we have, in the 1933 
volume a painstaking and in some respects, a valuable chapter added to the 
general record of this mediumship. 

OK 


But the estimation of Rudi Schneider's work as a medium is now open 
to a fundamental revision in view of the disastrous discovery in the 25th 
sitting of an evasion of control, evidenced in the photographs taken on this 
occasion and subsequently developed. The stereoscopic camera placed by 
the side of the counterpoise table revealed the fact that Rudi had managed 
to free his left arm and put it behind his back. The photograph shows it 
sticking straight out behind him. The handkerchief used so often in pro- 
ducing telekinetic effects had been snatched off the counterpoise and dropped 
behind it. Its white corner can be seen under the table. Before Rudi could 
get his arm back again into control, two flashes were ignited, thus giving 
the plates a double exposure. The first flash caught Rudi’s arm as he held 
it out behind him; the second ignited when he had got it back into the 
normal position. The doubling of the image of his pyjama jacket is to be 
noted, as the position of his whole body was slightly altered in the interval. 
The inevitable conclusion is that the extended arm, pyjama clad, is just as 
much Rudi’s own flesh-and-blood arm as are all the other parts of the gar- 
ment, the furniture, the sitters, etc: and no room seems left for the assump- 
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tion of any hypothetical “psychic” extrusion of an arm, unless it be based 
on the queer circumstance that the sleeve of the pyjama jacket looks entirely 
empty—there is no trace whatever of a hand or wrist projecting from it. 
Possibly the original negative may show this, but plate reproduction does not. 

Mr. Harry Price is very fair to Rudi in his summary of the facts and 
he conclusions to be drawn therefrom. He takes the blame (p.151) for 
Rudi’s escape from the vigilance of the controllers of the sitting: but he was 
far from well on that evening and in no fit state to preside. Rudi, when 
confronted with the photographic evidence, would make no admission of 
fraud. 

At first he maintained that the “arm” was a spirit arm: then, that it 
was a materialization. But the question really at issue is that asked by 
Mr. Price (p.152): Was Rudi’s action conscious or subconscious? Did he 
know he was evading control, or did he free his arm unconsciously, in 
trance. That a medium of acknowledged power will sometimes cheat is a 
fact well known. It was proved in the case of Eusapia, and has been well 
observed in other notable cases. There is certainly latitude for the view 
that the projection of teleplasmic process for the movement of physical 
objects may be accompanied by a nervous reaction on the body of the 
medium which may cause a simulation of the psychical movement and thus 
suggest a normal explanation for the phenomena produced. We believe 
that some such conclusion was come to by the Committee of Investigation 


in the case of Eusapia, and what applies to her may in fairness also be ap- 
plied to the case of Rudi. 


In reviewing Dr. Osty’s experiments with Rudi (pp.154, seq.) Mr. 
Harry Price points out that a study of the illustrations appended to Dr. 
Osty’s report will show that it would have been a very easy matter for Rudi 
to have leaned back in his chair and intercepted the beams which were guard- 
ing the object to be displaced from the table just behind him. (see plates 
on pp.34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 45, 46, and 47 of that Report.) Of other accusa- 
tions of fraud on the part of Rudi, Mr. Price makes small account. He pooh- 
poohs Dr. Eric Dingwall’s theory of confederacy as purely speculative and 
unproven. As for Dr. Walter F. Price's criticisms of the 1928 phenomena, 
these, he feels, are discounted by Dr. Prince's admission that he went to 
sleep ‘now and then’ during the ninth sitting and that the billowing of the 
curtains may have been caused by his yawning (this at the fourth sitting). 
Professor Hofsten’s criticisms do not impress him, and in what he says on 
this head we are quite disposed to agree, as stated in a recent editorial Note. 


ATTITUDES IN PSYCHIC RESEARCH 


By STEWART EpWARD WHITE, 
Research Officer, San Francisco Section of the A.S.P.R. 


Stewart Edward White needs no introduction to any American audience. 


Few 
American writers are better known; for many years he has been production an output 
of books—stories and non-fiction about travel and adventure in the High Sierras, in 


British Columbia and Alaska, in little known parts of Africa. Always the keen and 
accurate observer, fearless in penetrating far beyond the beaten paths, he pursues with 
the same avidity, courage and scrupulous honesty the exploration of the terra incognita 
of the human personality and the still more profound question of its survival beyond 
the grace. In this field at least two of his books, “Credo”, and “Why Be a Mud 
Turtle?” are of striking interest. Lately Mr. White has consented to serve as Research 
Officer to the San Francisco Section of the A.S.P.R. In that capacity he recently de- 
livered an address before that Section. The Journal is fortunate in being able to 
present herewith the substance of that address. The portions omitted under stress of 
_ space limitation are only such as have a more local application. 


Epitor. 
OK 

This is not merely a psychic society: it is a society for psychic research. 
There are plenty of groups dealing frankly and legitimately with their own 
accepted theories of what we call the psychic, and each answers a point of 
view, or a need. If in addition we join with this society, it would seem 
to follow that we do so because we anticipate from it something a little 
different from what we can find elsewhere; some element lacking in the 
others. This element is that of research. As long as we keep our eyes on 

that fact we are serving the purposes of the society. 


At first the place of the rank and file member in actual research may 
not seem very clear. There is a committee for that purpose, presumably 
equipped with especial knowledge of the ways and means by which the 
various sorts of phenomena are tested for genuineness, for illusion or for 
fraud. This committee is supposed to impose these tests; to evaluate their 
results; and to make its final report to the membership at large. That is 
an important part of our work: and is going forward as effectively as our 
very hampered facilities permit. In ideal circumstances we would command 
a suitably equipped laboratory; and a fund from which we could com- 
pensate properly those mediums willing to cooperate in experiment. Work- 
ing under the controls absolutely necessary for results of any scientific value 
whatever is disagreeable at best. In experiments of genuine research, what- 
ever the personal opinions of the committee, its members must assume a 
completely “hard-boiled” point of view in order to eliminate every pos- 
sibility, every loophole. As long as the very smallest, most insignificant 
possibility exists that any phenomena might be produced by any ordinary 
non-psychic means, the experiment is incomplete. The common-sense of the 
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situation might seem to each and every member of the Committee to make 
so strong a case that a favorable judgment is unavoidable. Nevertheless 
the experiment is scientifically conclusive only when the last possibility, no 
matter how fantastic that possibility may be, is eliminated. A medium must 
be rather exceptionally broad-minded to understand this; to appreciate that 
the irksome, sometimes apparently absurd precautions are not a reflection 
on his or her honesty, but are an integral part of the job. Therefore the 
medium’s willingness to cooperate—for it is true cooperation—is certainly 
a definite contribution. It would be unreasonable and unjust to expect him 
further to contribute his time and effort without his customary compensation. 
Especially is this true because final results cannot be expected in a few 
sittings. Phenomena of this sort require a certain rapport. It is necessary 
to study the conditions of their production in order to determine what kind 
of control will be tolerated. Some very desirable types of control might 
stop things short, inhibit them completely. This we must find some other 
kind that will be equally effective but which will still permit the mani- 
festations to take place. That takes time, plenty of time, in the best of 
circumstances; and a fund from which to pay; and certain equipment which 
must be bought. Unfortunately our circumstances at present are not of the 
best. We are hampered. We have no fund; and we have no laboratory. 
Nevertheless we are making headway: have succeeded already in reaching 


some interesting results. But they are not final, and therefore are not yet 
ready for report. 
RK 


I think it is within the power of each member to make a very personal 
contribution: and the first step toward that contribution is an equipment 
of knowledge of the fundamentals of the whole subject. There are certain 
classics of fact, as distinguished from speculation, with which everyone should 
be, and can be familiar. There is nothing very laborious about this. They 
are simple, easily to be acquired. Once acquired they not only supply a 
solid foundation on which each may plant the feet of his own speculation 
or belief; but they give each the authority of understanding. They are the 
common ground on which all may meet. A man’s speculations and beliefs 
are his own unassailable affair, as far as he personally is concerned. With- 
out in the least abandoning or disclaiming such beliefs, he may consistently 
check them at the door, so to speak; reserving their use for the privacy of 
his own life, for those organizations or schools appropriate to their exercise. 

But on this all may unite: to know what has been done, so that we may 
not only speculate intelligently on other than merely emotional grounds, 
but may, likewise intelligently, take part in what is going on. 

Without such knowledge we cannot rightly understand, let alone 
evaluate, the work of our research committee. We are like the man who 
brags that he knows nothing about art but he knows what pictures he likes. 
And we would thereby lay ourselves open to the exasperated retort of the 
artist who replied; “So do the monkeys in the park!” We would not expect 
intelligent art criticism from a man who knew nothing of art fundamentals. 
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Nor can we expect value from even our informal discussions unless 
we possess a common meeting ground other than emotional belief. People 
tell us things, curious things, some of them rather incredible-sounding, but 
not necessarily to be rejected on that account. It is highly desirable to have 
some basis to judge such‘things other than our own limited experience of 
personal bias. 

From time to time members, as individuals, or as separate groups, take 
part in experiments of a psychic nature. They sit in circles for development 
of themselves, or sit with mediums. They will see things; and they will 
hear explanations, which may, or may not, coincide with their own beliefs. 
No matter how firmly held those beliefs may be, they are purely speculations 
in the last analysis. I myself have certain definite and ardently held beliefs, 
based on what I think is good evidence. They are part of my own structure 
of thought; and it would take a lot of contrary evidence to make me shift 
ground from them. Yet, however much they may have been proved—for 
me—I realize that, as far as the whole body of human knowledge and 
thought is concerned, they must be considered as speculations. And specula- 
tions are not the business of research; except as what the scientists call 
working hypotheses. They are for each person to make for himself. Ex- 
actly the same facts may be explained in a different way by each. But those 
explanations, by each, should not be made except in full knowledge of 
what other people have done—and speculated. To base them only on one’s 
own uninformed reactions may be emotionally satisfactory, but is unintel- 
ligent. The fellow who wants to know only what pleases his own intel- 
lectual vanity or what supports only his view has a good time with himself 
but he gets nowhere. In building anything, even a belief—especially a 
belief—,one should take advantage of what others have done. Facts as 
distinguished from speculation, are our common business: though we would 
be well advised to consider the speculations as well. What are the facts? 
How were they determined? Under what conditions? What correlative 
facts came to light at the same time? Has anything like this ever been seen 
before? If so how: and under what conditions? We ought to know that 
if we are to make up our minds intelligently as to what we are seeing. 

Suppose for the first time we sit in on a table levitation. Our reaction 
is probably instantaneous, and not at all scientific. We distrust our senses: 
“there ain't no sich animile.” We are convinced there is some trick about it. 
Or we accept the idea that spirits are lifting the thing. The especial re- 
action depends on our individual make-up. Whatever it is, it is prejudiced 
and emotional. It is based on absolutely nothing but our personal bias. We 
may be right, whatever view we take; but how are we to know that? 

Unless we are familiar with what has been done, not only in observation 
but in test, we are not qualified to think about levitation at all. Do we 
know about the Crawford experiments? Are we aware of the fact that 
he measured, on instruments, the direction and amount of the pressure 
pplied to lift the table; that he made careful determination of the weight 
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of the medium during the levitation, and compared it not only with her 
normal weight but with the weight of the table? Do we know what de- 
ductions he draws from his observations? Do we agree with his theory of 
“psychic rods’ projecting from the medium and acting after the manner of 
cantilever? How does that theory fit with what we saw? And if the “psychic 
rod” idea appeals to us, do we incline to follow ‘Crawford in his further 
speculation that these rods are not so much possessed of the rigidity neces- 
sary to produce the pressure, as that they are conductors of force, as a wire 
is a conductor of electricity? Is Crawford’s psychic rod to be considered 
identical with ectoplasm? If so—or if not—what do we know about ecto- 
plasm? And that question leads us to many others; none of which we 
should be privileged to answer,—even to ourselves, until we have made - 
ourselves familiar with how that answer fits with what has been seen and 
done. We certainly should not feel ourselves privileged to have any sort 
of opinion at all as psychic researchers. 

I think it may be fairly said that membership in this society implies in 
many cases, perhaps in a majority, a desire for personal development. That 
is not the direct object of this society, which is research; but it may be 
legitimately and naturally a by-product. In this way; our contacts here 
enable us to make acquaintance with others of similar tastes and desires. 
We join with them in groups of what might be called personal experiment 
directed along the lines of our own desires and belief,—for tests of reality; 
for individual development of psychic powers or aptitudes; for purely per- 
sonal reasons. All these efforts are outside the exact scope of the society, 
but they are legitimate and laudable—provided they are intelligent. One 
does not need to belong to the society, needless to say, to undertake them. 
But belonging to the society should enable one, should imply an obligation, 
to bring to them an intelligence and knowledge one would not expect from 
the average sitter. No sane man, desirous of travel, would simply get 
aboard a train and go somewhere. He would ask his friends, and read guide 
books and travel books, and consult a few time-tables. No one would tackle 
a complicated piece of machinery without at least reading what the manu- 
facturer’s booklet of directions had to say. And very decidedly no one, 
recently possessed of a medicine chest, would happily set about doctoring 
his body from it at random; taking, perhaps, a pink tablet because he has « 
strong emotional urge for pink. What would you think of such a one? 
Would you not incline to run for a stomach pump? I am sometimes so 
inclined when I see people blissfully and uninquiringly swallowing what is 
offered them in the psychic line. 

One may, when he gets through, disagree with every one of these 
classics. That is all right: that is his privilege. A man’s judgment is his 
own. But no one has a right to disagree with them unless he knows what 
they have to say. And do not overlook this: that acting counter to their 
results and findings is an implied disagreement, whether he knows about 
those results and findings or not. If we are going to disagree, let it be with 
our eyes open, and on some rational basis. Are we familiar with the work 
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of Myers, Crawford, Schrenck-Notzing, Boirac, Hyslop, Flammarion, Richet, 
Lombroso, Troward, Crookes, Lodge, Geley—I mention a few at random 
as they occur to me. Why not? They are not laborious reading. On the 
contrary, each is as fascinating as any novel. Unless we are, I cannot for 


the life of me, see how we have the nerve to express any opinions at all; 
not even to ourselves; let alone to others. 


* 


In our contacts with our fellow-men, we, as members of a serious 
society such as this, owe it to ourselves and to the society, to be able to 
meet intelligently their inquiries and doubts when in discussion this sub- 
ject comes to the fore. There certain clichés that come up when psychics 
are mentioned so automatically that one becomes sick and tired of them. 
It is like pressing a button. They are born of a complete ignorance of the 
subject. If we answer back from an almost equal ignorance; an ignorance 
that is lightened only by our personal emotional belief, or our small unsup- 
ported personal experience—small no matter how important that experience 
is to us,—about all we accomplish is to place ourselves in the other fellow’s 
opinion as “queer.” Nobody likes to be thought “queer.” Or if so, why 
not be thought queer in good company? At least let us be able to talk 
with the authority of understanding. Especially is it one of our duties, as 
active members, to have at easy command such answers and refutations as 
the work already done is able to supply. 
“Nothing of importance has ever been said in these psychic communica- 
How many times have you heard this stated with an air of com- 
plete dismissal of the whole subject. What answer can be made to that? 
Plenty. There are innumerable published examples of psychic communica- 
tion which, from any point of view, are certainly not open to the criticism 
of triviality, whatever the speculation as their actual origin. Standing by 
themselves as statements they are psychologically sound; or beautiful; 
inspiring. They exist in the literature on the subject; and it is worth while 
to become familiar with a few of them merely as ammunition. Perhaps 
they may have a purely psychological origin through the subliminal; possibly 
they represent a “tapping in” on a race wisdom, so to speak; conceivably 
they are what they purport to be, communications from discarnate intel- 
ligences. That is not the question. The point is, they are psychic utterance, 
and they are vot trival; which answers completely the cliché. 

I am tempted to quote a few example in illustration, from my own 
records, in illustration of this point. All these statements were obtained 
through a private medium in trance. I may add that in my judgment that 
medium, functioning through ordinary everyday faculties, is incapable of 
them, nor is their style even remotely suggestive of the medium’s habitual 
mode of expression. 

First of all, as an example of a bit of axiomatic advice to one in the 


dumps of discouragement, expressed in strikingly beautiful imagery and 
literary form: 


tions.” 
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“Stripped of bare essentials for the moment's discussion and by no means to 
be considered as a definition: vibrations are life, and waves are progress in life. 
The thing that is made by vibrations moves within the limits of its being, and also 
carries forwasd—through itself and its contacts—the wave. 

“Waves lift and fall, as well as move forward. And the particles that com- 
prise them also are elevated and depressed, as well as carrying through themselves 
the forward movement. The rise and fall is in itself rhythmic and harmonious. 
Without it no forward movement is possible. This is a universal law—applying to 
the mighty and on-sweeping tide of cosmic evolution and alike to the little ripples 
in the tiny pools that make up individual affairs. The drop of water that exults 
upward on the shoulder of the rising wave, too often, instead of falling in glory 
of grandeur into the trough, plunges from its height, darkened with despair; be- 
~ cause it has not the vision to see nor the perception to feel the mighty, slow-gather- 

ing force that will lift ic again to another moment of high-tossing, sun-glinted — 
height. 

“THIS IS A UNIVERSAL LAW. 


“Know that. Understand that. Accept the recession into the quiet hollows, 
into the slow sucking trough, as part of the great rhythm-—without which there would 
be stagnation. Learn to take it as the repose period, the gathering period, he period 
in which the mighty forces that life the wave upward are quietly, powerfully coming 
in. If you could only once feel this, visualize it, never again could you be uneasy, de- 
pressed, low spirited, discouraged, merely because of the natural, inevitable ebb after 
the flow. Never again would you worry because, in this or that, your powers of today 
are not your powers of yesterday, that your wings are folded, that a darkness seems 
to have closed you about. Accept the quietable, accept the ebb;—enjoy it, as all 
harmonious things should be enjoyed. Rest in confidence, with your folded wings; 
knowing that it is the Law; that soon beneath your breast the stir of gathering 
forces must be felt: sure that in the progress that the law ordains, you must once 
more be swept upward to the glittering crest, whence all horizons are far, and the 
whistling winds of eternity tempt again your outspread wings. How silly to beat 
and struggle in the trough! 

“As I said, this is a universal law. By it you can measure your smallest moods. 
By it you can measure your greatest griefs and despairs. Carry it always with you. 
For its fitting is to all occasion.” 

That might be considered sensible advice beautifully expressed. The 
next may be considered in the light of ethical exhortation, a sort of 
brief sermon. It might, at choice, be taken either as revelation of actual 
condition or imaginative imagery. In any case, it is closely reasoned; and 
so compactly and accurately expressed that no word can omitted from its 
context, a literary feat which I, as a professional writer, would require much 
time and revision to duplicate. This was delivered impromptu, verbatim, 
as its stands; and taken down literally as it came: 

“I approach with extreme caution a subject which I cannot hope to make you 
see clearly. You must contend with momentary half-guessed glimpses, as you see 
your own mountain peaks through the clouds. It is an inspirational picture I would 
draw for you rather than a plan. 

“With this thought clearly in mind let us contemplate, not the nature or the 
form or the field of activity, but a few of the functions of the greater body of con- 
sciousness of which the individual consciousness is one atom. The governing mind 
of the human body,—and by that I mean as well the submerged portion that carries 
on the mechanical processes of digestion, of circulation, that causes the heart to beat 
and the breath to intake with needed regularity, as well as the thinking portion that 
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moves the hand or places your foot upon an appointed path—,to that mind the 
health of the body is an importance and a care. Given an injury to one member, 
a disintegration of tissue, the intelligence hurries to the point the armies of white 
corpuscles which shall beat back the invading armies of infection, and shall finally 
restore to wonted health the inhabitant cells of the invaded territory. You have 
recently become aware of the extent and the great strength of this supervision,— 
more fully aware, but far from completely aware. Your various excursions into auto- 
suggestion, mental healing and all the other branches of the subject have given at 
least a hint of the reciprocal action toward maintaining health on the part of the 
larger entity in supplement to the contributions toward health made by the individual, 
and which we examined the other evening. 

“There is not too remote an analogy in the infinitely larger and more complex 
body of consciousness of which we are speaking. It is self-aware to an extent of 
of which your self-awareness is but a feeble and flicking shadow. It is the source 
of what you have been pleased variously to identify as instinct, intuition, inspiration, 
cosmic knowledge, whatever label you please. It is the ‘ntelligence or consciousness 
which answers when your need cries out to it, of whateve: kind. It is that which 
supplements, which fills out, which is aware of the deficiency and the desire of its 
own atoms. It is that which sends by one means or another the meed of healing 
wisdom, of urge to progress, of divine discontent, which complements the reaching 
of these atoms. 

“Just as the human mind marshals its forces to repair disease, so this intelligence 
or consciousness floods toward the need of one or many of its creatures the influences 
most appropriate to the disharmony which has made itself manifest. In the human 
body—to go back to our original example—the reparatory forces are marshalled by 
the greater central consciousness only when through nerve the report reaches that 
consciousness from the affected cells. On the purely voluntary side your mind instructs 
your hand to withdraw from the candle flame because your finger has reported through 
pain that its tissue is being destroyed, and begs for the assistance of a command 
to the muscles of the arm. Should you numb the nerves, or sever them, your finger 
would char unknown. 

“In similar way does the greater consciousness of which we speak exercise its 


intelligence in aid when it is apprised of need. But when it is not so apprised the 
soul may char unknown. 


“The mechanism of apprisal has been variously defined. Some of the definitions 
are outworn; some are even now in the process of being defined. In times past the 
openness of spirit has been called prayer. That is now too tainted with formalism. 
You have had it called spiritual contact, permeability, porosity—you may search as 
you will for a word. I cannot find it for you ia a sentence, but you have been 
told of it in many forms for the past four years. But know this: with the birth of 
free will what has been in automatic process passes within the individual control. It 
is as though one had in hand a switch by which one turned the current of his need 


into contact with the greater consciousness of which he is a part, or by which he 
can cut himself off. 


“Now this is hardly a personal attention, of the sort the old Jews thought they 
obtained from their Jehovah. It is a turning of health-giving currents toward a need- 
ing part. By health-giving currents I mean figuratively of all that is required of all 
that the greater consciousness contains; just as the blood is sent to a certain member 
of the body. If the member in need of something is receptive, it flows within him 
and accomplishes. If he is tight-bound in his tension of impermeability, it washes 


by him, and but a trickle enters in. 


“The personal side, which we fulfil, has been before described to you. We 


direct; we help you to receive; we place you, as it were, more into the current. We 
try to aid you to receive the impression. 


Sometimes we specify more or less that 
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impression. There may be one or many of us. When you ask us, how can we give 
you a name? We might say with the old prophets that it is God who speaks from 
the mountains; and we would not be so far wrong. 

“But remember what I said at first, and do not attempt to understand who this 
larger consciousness can be, ot in what form it is embodied. You will merely be 
constructing a giant man to fill all space.” 

* 


The third example which I wish to quote for your attention is one 
of close, clear, and cogent reasoning on an hypothesis. It deals with the 
constitution of the mind, defining in its own terms the relations of the sub- 
liminal, the conscious, and the supraliminal in a manner that seems to me 
psychologically sound. 

“If you would examine any aspect of the mind, it is only logical that you should - 
first examine the nature of that which you would consider. 

“I have told you that consciousness is the awareness of an entity. Awareness 
requires for its functioning a mechanism; as all things that function, in whatever 
way, require their appropriate mechanism. Now how does anything become aware? 
It becomes aware by physical sensation, or response; by instinctive response; by intel- 
lectual response; by intuitive response; and by inspirational response ;—these divisions 
being purely arbitrary for the purposes of discussion. 

“Consider what you call white light. Broken up by a prism into the spectrum 
it shows as a series of separate colors, to which you give separate names, from the 
red at one end to the violet at the other; separating them arbitrarily into the different 
hues. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the spectrum presents the orderly progression of 
vibrations, without defined boundaries between any group of constituents, from one 
end to the other. The whole, taken together, undivided by the prism, you call one 
thing,—white light. 

“So your consciousness, which is in manifestation your awareness, progresses in 
orderly unbroken fashion from the red of physical sensation to the ultra violet of 
the highest aspiration. And if you are functioning through the nerves and contacts 
of your physical body, your awareness-response is through sensation. If you are func- 
tioning in a different portion of the spectrum the same response in kind, you receive 
through the blue or green of what you call intellect. And. if your awareness-response 
is received through those higher powers of which you are but primitively gaining 


control, you are receiving the same response in kind through intuitive faculties, or 
through what you call direct inspiration. 


“Thus from one end of the scale to the other you are simply traversing onc 
and the same thing,—what we call the white light of consciousness. This white light 
of consciousness is refracted through the physical manifestation of quality. Without 
this manifestation you have that Inunderstandable, the White Light of Cosmic Unity, 


which you have variously named as All-Consciousness, All-Spirit, or God. In this 
aspect you may call it the All-Wisdom, the All-Intelligence, The All-Perception of 
All-Possibility. Refracted through the physical manifestation of quality, it becomes 
a spectrum in which the entity dwells; and at various points which the entity centers 


its individuality according to its state of development,—and in a very limited way 
according to its choice. ' 


“We may conceive the simplest creature, or bit of consciousness, starting at the 
dullest red and progressing slowly, slowly, in the course of its evolution along its 
rainbow path through the various phases of awarcness-responses. And you must re- 
member that, like the spectrum, there are no dividing lines. There are no dividing 
lines between the senses and the mind and the intuition and the inspiration. And it 
does not matter how you subdivide the mind into what you call the subliminal, the 
supraliminal, the superconscious, the subsconscious or whatever else; or the physica! 
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responses into this, that or the other hair-splitting categories of your physiologists. Ir 
matters not. They blend one into the other in orderly progression; and the reason 
one appears as red, or sensation; another as blue, or mind; and anothér as 
violet, or inspiration, is not because of a differentiation in the thing itself, but because 
of the constitution of the perception-mechanism which happens to be more or less 


predominant in the particular manifestation of the entity from whose point of view 
it is examined.” 


And now I will end these quotations with one that has no proveable 
value. It is an ex-cathedra statement, to be taken, I think, in lack of any 
possible corroboration, rather as a mind-stretching inspirational picture than 


as literal and proveable fact. But I think you will agree that, from any 
point of view, it is far from triviality. 


“You have, stretching out in all directions from the place you stand, an immense 
universe of tremendous space, of something almost near emptiness. Here and there, 
hundred of thousands, millions, billions upon billions of miles apart, is a single small 
pin prick in immensity,—something registering on your sense organism. These minute 
points or registration you name the constituents of your physical universe. All between 
them is empty space, space so wholly empty that you must make a grasp for under. 
standing by postulating an ether,—which has no registration on your physical mechan- 
ism! This registration is comprised within narrow limits of vibrations, vibrations so 


attuned to the organs with which your body is provided that they become, througii 
that attuning, the real objects in your cosmos. 


“But now suppose yourself, by some magic of readjustment, to be attuned in 
your sense organs to a different scale of vibration. Instantly the worlds and suns 
and stars and cloudy stardust skies would be blotted into a black void of nothingness. 
From them would be conveyed to you no faint tremor of impingement to make you 
aware of their existence. But there now would flash before your reattunement galaxy 
upon galaxy of new worlds, new suns, new stars and cloudy stardust skies, occupying 
in the firmament pin pricks of space at those points where before had been only the 
empty void of ether. 

“And still moving on, in still another attunement, this second universe in its 


turn would vanish and be no more; and in the vast and empty void more points 
of light would spell to your renewed senses more worlds. 


“And so on, and on and on, through the almost infinite reaches, until, in the 
nearest approach to omniscience possible in a finite cosmos, you would appreciate that 


in all the vastness of space is no empty point; that it is all One Thing, One Primordial 
Thing. And its manifestation in the complex is only as a man moves, and so sees new 


lights that were before obscrued, and loses in obscurity light that have shone before.” 


Many of the reactions we get from those outside are defense mechan- 
‘They may not themselves realize the motives back of their refusal 
But generally that refusal springs from the human reluctance 

to be disturbed from its comfortable satisfactions to new effort. Psychics 
seem perilously like tending toward a proof and a realization of continuing 
life. “One world at a time!” is the watchword of this type. If that is 
true, then we have no business to be fooling with either astronomy or the 
microscope; for they reveal two distinct worlds quite other than the one 
with which we have what we call “useful” contact. What is the “use” of 
them? That question has always been asked of any new thing. 


ims. 
of interest. 
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Each summer for the past ten years I have spent from three to five 
months along the British Columbia and Alaska coasts. We come into con- 
tact with many people living alone in the wilderness. One year a certain 
well-meaning lady collected books from her friends which we were to dis- 
tribute. She delivered to us a big box of them. It was noble idea. But of 
that lot just one could have any possible interest to the people for whom 
they were intended. There were old Latin and German grammars, for ex- 
ample; antiquated physical geographies; a copy of the Book of Mormon; 
one or two plush “gift books’, a grand dump of everything the donors had 
no possible use for. We threw all but two of them overboard when we 
were well at sea. One was a school physics so old that, under the heading 
of electricity, it said that, “it is interesting but it is a toy; and it is probable 
that, except possibly for lighting streets, its practicl application is doubtful.” 
Somebody once asked a great scientist, “what use is electricity?” and was 
answered by the counter-question, ‘“what use is a baby?” If we waited clear- 
ly to see the “use” of everything before going ahead; we should not go far. 
The curious thing is that every truth, no matter how abstract in its beginning 


seems to have a way, once it is definitely incorporated in our body of posses- 
sion, of manifesting itself in use. 


While we are on the subject of contacts with those outside our own 
interest in this psychic business, I want to bring up one other point:—that is, 
our attitude and procedure in the matter of trying to convince others of our 
own beliefs. As far as this society is concerned the common denominator 
is an attempt to establish the reality of psychic phenomena. Of course that 
simple statement has enormous implications and extensions. 


The reality of what is called mediumship, for example; and by that |, 
for the moment, desire to confine the term to the phenomena of medium- 
ship, and deliberately to exclude all explanations of the origin or reason for 
these phenomena. There seem to be certain people capable of certain things 
outside the range of the ordinary of mankind. Some appear to be able to 
see things at a distance. They are what we call clairvoyant. Others, or 
perhaps the same people, seem to hear things we do not hear. They are 
said to be clairaudient. Or they appear to be capable to be capable of mov- 
ing things about by other than the ordinary physical means; of obtaining 
knowledge normally inaccessible; of producing phenomena that seem to be 
impossible by ordinary faculties. Assuming the genuine character of these 
things, and—as I say—deliberately ignoring any theory of origin—,what do 
they mean? What can they mean except the potentiality of an immense 
extension of man’s ordinary faculties? 


For it must not be forgotten that, if these things are real, they must be 
natural, subject to natural law. That is one premise on which we can stand 
solidly. If a thing is natural its laws can be understand and worked out: 
just as the laws of so unnatural and occult a thing as electricity have been 
worked out:—just as the law of hypnotism are being worked out. Hypnotism 
was only yesterday on the wrong side of the fence scientifically; and only 
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day before yesterday its reality was vehemently denied. It was, in othe: 
words, truly a “Psychic phenomenon” as the average man understands that 
terms. Those who acknowledged its genuiness considered it a psychic power, 
possessed by a favored few; 4 power analogous to the clairvoyance, and clair- 
audience, and the rest, of which I have been speaking. Now it is on the 
right side of the fence; and that “power” has become a mere technique 
within the control of many—who are also on the right side of the fence. 
The point is that any of these so-called “powers” are very probably adumbra- 
tion foreshadowings, of what may, in the course of evolution become the 
common property of mankind. At the present time they are in the process 
of what I call de-occultization. Their reality is in process of proof; the laws 


of their production are being determined. That is the business of psychic 
research. 


K 


It is our business to be familiar with the evidence already accumulated; 
and to keep abreast with new evidence; to have it, so to speak, in sober 
command. We should have, also at our sober command, in all probability 
some instances of our own observation. These are at once the most effective 
and the most dangerous of all. They are effective if,—and only if,—they 
carry to our hearer a conviction that we know what we are talking about. 
His doubt of that does not imply a doubt of cur personal intentions, or our 
integrity, or our sincere belief. Not at all. He merely doubts our credibility 
as a witness. 

Nor can we blame him. It is quite possible that he is partly right. 
He may even be wholly right. It is very difficult to be a reliable witness, 
especially when any emotional elements, such as excitement, or partisanship, 
or desire to believe are involved. If you would know how difficult it is, 
even with the most honest intentions, read Munsterberg’s On the Witness 
Stand. 1 forget whether it is in his pages or not;ebut I call to mind an 
experiment, the outlines of which were this: that into a scientific convention 
of trained observers, unexpectedly, two men burst. One pursued the other 
up one aisle and down the other, and so out again. The men were fantast- 
ically dressed. One fired at the other with a pistol. The members of the 
convention were then asked to write down, at once, exactly what had hap- 
pened. The reports were widely divergent, as to almost every detail of the 
little drama. There was no agreement even as to which of the men, if either, 
was a negro. These people were trained observers; and set down their im- 
pressions immediately after the event. 

In two ways must we watch lest we be unreliable witnesses. We must 
watch out lest we become victims of auto-suggestion: and we must watch 
out that we remember accurately. 

It is almost fatally easy for our eagerness to supply the one or two 
small details that make the case perfect, to round it out artistically. Indeed 
it requires a stern check on the ardor of narration to prevent ourselves from 
doing so. It is not that we intend consciously to deceive. ‘The detail is really 
of no great importance. It makes the thing well-rounded; complete. The 
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mind persuades itself. And we respond to that auto-suggestion, so that we 
quite sincerely believe we are telling an absolutely accurate story of our 
experience:—until we seriously ‘‘stop to think”. Then, somewhat to our 
astonishment, we are likely to realize that we did not actually see this or 
that small detail. It should have happened; so we even honestly think we 
saw it:—especially if, emotionally, we very much wanted to see it. Left to 
our own unchecked enthusiasm we rarely stop to think. In a few days, and 
after a few repetitions, the whole things,—including its mere impressions— 
has solidified into an indubitable fact. That tendency is baldly illustrated 
in the fellow who details to you as having happened to himself something 
that you recognize as a very ancient anecdote. He is sincere. He has, as we 
say, told it so many times he believes it himself. It is this same tendency, 
though in a more delicate and subtle form, of course, against which we 
must guard if we are to be reliable witnesses:—especially if we are of the 
enthusiastic temperament. It is sufficient to recognize it and to be alert 
against it. That is why I mention it here. 


As to remembering accurately, the case is very similar. Unconsciously 
our tendency is to slip in small embroideries of ornament to our tale. The 
additions are so small that we actually do not notice them ourselves. But 
their aggregate may in the long run amount to a considerable distortion. The 


remedy for that, of course, is accurate, considered, written record, made at 
the time. 


This accuracy of observation and of reporting that observation, whether 
to ourselves or others is a thing that must be developed and cultivated. It 
is a faculty, just as much as are any of the other, more mysterious faculties, 
which some of us are attempting to evoke in ourselves. It is distinctly a 
part of our equipment as members of research society. 


This faculty developed into an ease of habit, we become of real use 
as psychical researchers, whether we are members of a committee or not. 
Some of us have more opportunities, or better luck, in coming upon examples 
of the sort of things we are attempting to investigate; but very few fail, 
at one time or another, to have some sort of experience of the so-called 
occult. It is very amusing to bring up the subject of psychics with the most 
unlikely people. Nine times in ten, if the conversation is not laid on com- 
bative lines, and if its atmosphere is moderately confidential, your man will 
veer around at last to the relation of “a queer thing that happened 
to me once.”” Sometimes his queer thing would be of value and interest— 
could we be absolutely sure of his reliability as a witness. I do not mean 
his honesty; but his reliability in the sense I have just outlined. The reports, 
by the members of this society, of things they see or hear or do, could be 
made of the utmost importance by a cultivation of this basic reliability. A 
tremendous amount of valuable material could thus be made available. Each 
and every member could by that simple means constitute himself a research 
committee of one, whose report of his own experience would be thankfully 
received. But to be of value these observations should possess the back- 
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ground of education and the warranty of personal equipment which this 
address has attempted to describe. 

There is a tremendous lot of miscellaneous material that could be madc 
thus available; provided ardent wish had not been allowed to run away with 
the fact. The reporting-in of unverified phenomena should be avoided. A 
man should tell only what he knows at first hand. I have tracked many of 
these what might be called hearsay reports back to their sources, and have 
found their kernel of truth astonishingly small. To earn confidence as 
genuine researchers we should not only try painstakingly for absolute ac- 
curacy, but we should always be willing to acknowledge the possibility of 
more than one explanation. Our habitual attitude should be rather one of 
understatement, if anything. Probably more harm has been done to progress 
in the exploration of this kind of knowledge by super-enthusiasm than by 
the most hard-boiled skepticism. Each unreliable witness—no matter how 
sincere he may be—renders incredible to the world at large not only his 
own testimony, but that of others who should be believed. 

One other item the well-equipped psychic researcher should have in 
his knapsack for the exploration of this new country. He should possess 
more than a nodding acquaintance with modern psychology. He will find 
in it much of help in sorting out the strange birds and beasts along the trail. 
It may even name a few of them to his satisfaction. It will certainly often 
aid him in naming them intelligently for himself. A good sized bottle of 
modern psychology in the park will prove very valuable, provided the travel- 
ler does not come to think of it as a cure-all. It is not that, by any means. 
Indeed it is not as yet even a scientifically assembled compound; more of 
the order of an empirical assemblage of homely “yarbs”, with the addition 
of a few new and fancy names. Very much like psychical research. Indeed 
the two sciences are in so similar a situation that they may well take a 
swig out of each other's bottles with profit. As far as we are concerned 
I think it essential that we should borrow for our knapsacks from psychology. 
I have not the time to go further into this aspect of the subject. But | 
throw out the suggestion. Beginners should read H. Crichton Miller’s “The 
New Psychology and the Teacher” for what I mean. | 

Such an equipment of knowledge as I have outlined, if extended to 
completion, would represent a serious course of study; possibly too laborious 
and extended for any but those possessed of leisure and desire for specializ- 
ing. Nevertheless there are, as I have said, certain fundamental works each 
dealing with a phase of the whole subject. No one book can be considered 
complete and final even on the phase with which it deals, but it covers mos! 
of the essentials; and anyone familiar with it has at least the solid ground 
work. Anyway, there can be, as yet, no really final authorities. The work 
has in no department reached the stage of universal acceptability. 

What are these books? How are we to know which to select? The an- 
swer, I conceive, may well be the work of the society as a whole; one of its 
contributions to its members. The selection of the books for review and dis- 
cussion is the legitimate task for such specialists as the society may contain 
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in its membership, or may be able to procure at the moment from outside. 
The fundamental and necessary education of its members to become, in greater 
or lesser degree of course, truly psychical researchers is as much its function 
as is pure research itself. It is a reciprocal duty: of the society to educate 
its members; and of the members to be educated; in order that we may as a 
whole present a compact, serious, well-considered body of fact and opinion 
to counteract the effect of the half-baked psychic maunderings that are flood- 
ing the world today. 

Realizing this, the Directors have determined to hold once a month 
members’ meetings, each to be addressed by the most competent person 
procurable on some one of these fundamental classics. One will try to sum | 
up, for example, what Crawford has to say in his various books. He will 
tell us what Crawford did; and what bearing that has on the subject. So 
with Schrenk-Notzing, perhaps; and such others of the ectoplasmic investiga- 
tors as the speaker of the evening may consider significant. Another may 
take up the resumé of Geley’s contribution; or Richet; or whomever else. 
Possibly from these resumés we may get all we need in the way of working 
knowledge. More probably we shall find in them an inspiration, and intel- 
ligent direction, for our own further reading and study. 

I am, I must emphasize, talking throughout from the point of view of 
the functions of this society. I wish to end by repeating that I do not mean 
to imply that beyond the fundamentals there is not a legitimate field for 
private beliefs and specializations. One of our best spiritual privileges is that 


of exploring beyond the outposts. Eventually, if we really discover anything, 
we will extend the boundaries of race expression. But as a society, with a 


specific purpose and name, our job is to make solid the common ground. 
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A JEWISH STUDY OF THE AFTER-LIFE 


*The Great Beyond. By Rabbi Dr. A. E. Silverstone, M.A. (London: Arthur 
H. Stockwell, Lhd. 1932.) 


In this little volume of 63 pages a good deal of interesting matter will 
be found. The Essays contained deal with various human conceptions of 
the After-Life and include discussions on the psychic phenomena of today. 

Of special value are the author's references to the teachings of the 
Talmud on the nature and destiny of the soul. Jewish Kabbalists and 
mystics believed in a cycle of rebirth or transmigration—the Gilgul Nesh- 
amoth—though this belief was not accepted by all. The belief in the im- 
mortality or indestructibility of the soul, however, obtained a wider ac- 
ceptance. With the learned Jew, the belief is the logical counterpart of an 
ethical law intuitively known to the soul of man. It is not within the 
province of physical science to determine its reality. 

According to the Talmudic doctrine, the soul, as part of the universal 
vital principle, is implanted at the moment of conception, whereas the in- 
dividual will is implanted at birth. The Rabbinical view of life is that it 
affords a training ground for the development of the individual—it is a 
vestibule before the world to come. “Prepare thyself in the vestibule, tha: 
thou mayest enter the Hall” is the saying of an ancient Rabbi. The Jewish | 
view, as enunciated by Maimonides, in the 12th century, is that after the 
dissolution of the body, the soul continues to exist by itself until the general 
resurrection, when it will be reunited to the body and there will be another 
life. After a long life, the body will again die and the soul will then enter 
into the immortal state “where there will be no eating and no drinking and 
no earthly pleasures, but an enjoyment of the Divine Presence’. 

Morris Joseph claims that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is an integral part of the Jewish creed. 

According to the Talmud, it is possible to bring back the spirits of the 
righteous only within twelve months of their death. After that time they 
repose ‘under the Throne of Glory” and cannot be disturbed. 

Many instances of intercourse with the dead, says the author, appear 
in the Talmud: e.g. when Onkelos, the pagan translator of the Scriptures 
into Aramaic, desired to embrace Judaism, he sought advice from the spirits 
of the dead. He raised Titus by necromancy, and Titus dissuaded him 
Then he asked Balaam the prophet, who also dissuaded him. Finally he 
asked Jesus, who encouraged him in this intention. This is good testimony 
to the belief in those times that spirit communication was possible and 
practicable. 

It is interesting to note Dr. Silverstone’s opinion as to the Biblical 
prohibitions of this practice of calling the spirits, as found in Leviticus xix.31. 
xx.6.27; and Deut. xviii.10.11. “Turn ye not unto ghosts nor unto familiar 
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spirits”. etc. etc. Do these prohibitions debar a Jew from a study of spirit- 
ualism? he ask. The answer is “By no means’. They are prohibitions 
of two necromantic cults, both of which were recognized as idolatrous and 
therefore condemned. Practice may be forbidden, where knowledge and 
understanding are commended. The great Biblical commentator Sphorno 
(1475-1550) writes: “Seek them not out (i.e. the familiar spirits) to be 
defiled by them: but ye may seek them out to know their character’ 
Obviously, there was a science of psychical things in those old days which 
took account of obsessions and would guard the faithful against that pos- 
sibility. 

In his short chapter on Spirit Intercourse in the Talmud (pp.25-30) | 
Dr. Silverstone gives a few remarkable instances. These are quite on a par 
with our modern experiences. They include one case of a conversation be- 
tween two of the departed, which is overheard by the living—a common 
phenomenon of the séance-room. The author concludes that the Rabbis of 
_ the Talmudic period—which covers the first five centuries of our era—seem 
to have taken it for granted that spirit communication is possible. No 
Rabbi takes exception to these facts, and it may be assumed that, so far 
as the Jewish faith is concerned, it is not opposed to the study and investiga- 
tion of psychic phenomena. 

Judaism, he reminds us, ceatty asserts that there will be an after-life. 
As Isaiah the prophet says: (Isa.xxvi.19.) 

“Thy dead shall live: my dead bodies shall arise; 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust:— 
For Thy dew is as the dew of Light 

And the earth shall bring to life the shades’. 

Maimonides definitely affirms the reunion of the soul with a body at 
the resurrection; but that this is only the prelude to an immortal state in 
the world of souls—Olam Haba—which world co-exists with our own and 
contains all the soul-life of past, present, and future. The wise men, he says, 
called it ‘the world to come’, not because it is not in existence now but be- 
cause our life in that world will come to man when this life is ended. 

THE KADDISH or TIME-BRIDGE 

Very remarkable it is to note how this ancient doctrine of a bridge 
across the centuries uniting the generations is being paralleled today in the 
conclusions of our foremost philosophic minds. In the recital of the Kad- 
dish, the son finds the means of bridging the gulf between himself and 
his lost father or mother and his sorrow is allayed. But in modern Jewry 
the Kaddish has fallen into disuse, for its underlying significance is no 
longer realized. The materialistic mind has no use for it. But those Jews 
who still conscientiously recite the Kaddish feel: that they are keeping in 
touch with their departed. “It is” says the author “the powerful bond that 
unites parents and children across the chasm of the tomb”. Can our Christian 


orthodoxy show anything quite as practical ? 
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LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 


PART XV. 


K 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


I was unable to be present at the April and May sittings of the group, 
and am not therefore in a position to supplement Mrs. Bigelow’s notes from 
which the following record is compiled. The succession of controls is curious- 
ly kaleidoscopic and their communications very fragmentary, generally speak- 
ing. This fact rather argues against their being dramatizations of persons or 
circumstances associated with the subliminal memory of the sitters. It is 
curious how often the control seems mystified as to his or her actual identity 
and appeals for help in remembering.—F.B.B. 
SITTING XXXVIII. 

(Second of the New Series) March 20, 1929 

At Mrs. Bigelow’s apartment. Sitters: Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Van Antwerp, 

Mrs. X. . . ., Miss Rhoda Mead, Mrs. Bigelow. 

First Control, (C.1.). 
“T was in Montreal in the flesh three and one half years ago 
with my husband’. 

Sitter. “Who is speaking?” C.1. “Iam (a) Boston woman”. 

Sitter. “Can you give us your first name?” C.1. “Hudson's wife’. 

Sitter. “McRae Hudson’s wife?” 

C.1. “Yes. My son is Mc Rae. You are mistaken. You did not see 
me last week’. 

C.1. “It answered description of other woman. My brother gave Five 
Thousand dollars for Smith's campaign”. 

Sitter. “Did your brother live in Boston?” 

C.1. “Yes. If you will, verify this: but please keep from my family. 
I can do excellent work for you”. 

Sitter. “Who will do the verification for us?” C.1. “The Postmaster’. 

Sitter. “Will he answer, if your husband and sons are living there?” 
C.1. “Just write and ask about me”. 

Sitter. “Can you recall your husband’s first name now?” 

C.1. “Yes. It sounds like Lester. . . My spirit travelled on the 
Shawnee last summer”. 

Sitter. “Is Shawnee the name of a boat?” 

C.1. “Yes. My husband is tall and dried-up looking. He is with my 
son and his wife; but the house is my husband’s. I heard him 
say he was thinking of getting married again’. 

Sitter. “How do you feel about that?” C.1. “All right’. 
* 
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Second Control. (C.2.). “Is ELMER in the Fitchburg Bank?” 
Sitter. “Who is ELMER?” C.2. “My son”. 
Sitter. “Who are you?” C2. “ONTHANK”. 
Sitter. “We will try to find out”. 

* 
Third Control. (C.3.). “Who is MILLS of Newburyport?” 
Sitter. “Who is speaking?” C.3. “EDITH MILLS”. 
Sitter. “Are you Miss MILLS?” C.3. “I wonder”. 

Fourth Control. (C.A.). “Well, well, my granddaughter is ill with mastoid 

in Washington Hospital’’. 
Sitter. “Who is speaking?” C.4. “SHERMAN CASE”. 
Sitter. “We are glad to speak with you again”. (evidence of great excitement 
in table movements. ) 


Sitter. “Is your daughter with her child?” C.4. “Yes. . .At Hospital.” 
Sitter. “Is she going to recover?” 


C.4. “Yes. 1 want to know who the oid man is, with closely cropped 
whiskers, by Blanche?” 
Mrs. Bigelow. “I can’t imagine. Can you ask him his name?” 
C.4. “OSBORN”. 
Sitter. “I had a great-uncle of that name; but I never saw him. Do 
you know any one who wants to talk to us?” 
C.4. “Yes” (Here the movement of the table indicated Mrs. Van 
Antwerp). 
Sitter. “Can you say who it is?” 
C.4. “A large man, with sandy complexion when in the flesh”. 
Sitter. “Will you ask him his name, please?” C.4. “I am asking you.” 
Sitter. “Doesn't he know who he is?” C.4. “No”. 
Mrs. Van A. “I can’t place him. Is he some relative of mine?” 
C.4. “He doesn’t know. . . Who is ELIZABETH?” 
Sitter. “Is she in spirit?” C4. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “Are they all in spirit?” C4. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “Can't you help them to remember?” 
C.4. “I am not a shore medium. 1 am of no importance. I am not 
allowed to. . . It might unlink an invisible chain.” 
Sitter. “What do you mean by a shore medium?” 
C.4. “MARGARET and FREDERICK”’. . . “I wonder if you understand 
atomic attraction in our consecrated expressions of continuity?” 
Sitter. “No. Will you explain?” ; 
C.4. “Take clouds of the sky. . . They separate and glide towards 
a conglomerate mass; then assemble again, then float on and 
on in indeterminate space. Spirit is the same. We travel with 
lightning rapidity. Perhaps a shore medium summons us. . . We 


swoop down and line up, hoping, ever hoping to send a message 
through to earth”. 
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Sitter. “Can we ask a shore medium to summon someone we have known?” 
C.4. “I don’t know. Contact affects us like an electric thrill: but we 
must abide by God’s laws”. 
Sitter. “Would MARGARET try to look for a Colonel CRABB who pased 
away a week ago? 


Fifth Control (C.5.). (Margaret). “Yes. . . What is his first name?” 

Sitter. “I think it is Ned”. (Table remained quiescent. ) 

Sitter. (a side remark to her neighbour at table) “She has gone to page 
him’’. 

C.5. “How little you know about conditions here’. 

Sixth Control. (C.6.) “Oh, dear! Wasn't my going out sudden”. 
Siter. “Who is this?” C.6. “A policeman”. 
Sitter. “Can you give the name?” C.6. “DUGAN”. 
Sitter. “How did you go out?” C.6. “Was shot by drug fiend”. 
Sitter. “In what city?” 

C.6. “I can’t tell: but near New York. The townspeople got a purse 
over three thousand and five hundred dollars for my wife and 
baby”. 

Seventh Control. (C.7.) (Margaret Gault returns.) 
C.7. “MARGARET. . . I can’t find him.” 
Sitter. “He is probably resting, is he not?” C.7. “I know not”. 
Sitter. “Will you be here with us tonight?” 
C.7. “Yes. . . Who was married in full lace front to bridal gown?” 
Sitter. “We don’t know”. C.7. “Some one of this family”. 
Sitter. “Whose family?” 

C.7. “Donna's. I am shown a piece of lovely lacework. “Bridal” 

is written across this table. Brown wants to talk with Ernest’. 
Mrs. Bigelow. “What BROWN 1s that?” 

C.7. “BROWN of BIGELOW & KENNARD. . . He died over thiity 
years ago”. 

Mrs. Bigelow. “What message has he for Ernest?” 

C.7. “No message. He wants to talk with him”. (End of Sitting 
XX XVIII). 


SITTING XXXIX. March 27, 1929 

Sitters: Mrs. Warner, Mrs. X. . . ., Mrs. Van Antwerp, Mrs. Bigelow. 
First Control. (C.1.) 

[Record omitted, as it refers to a cause celebre which had greatly 
agitated the public mind at this time. The communicator offered a solution 


which must remain sealed in the archives of the A.S.P.R., since it involves 
living persons. } 


~ Sitter. “What is your last name?” 
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Second Control. (C.2.). (Margaret Gault.) 
Sitter. “Are you here, Margaret? C.2. “Yes’. 
Sitter. “We are glad, for we need help. Who let H. . . in? Was it you or 
Frederick; or did he come of his own accord?” 
C.2. “If we are not guarding our shore, they get in’. 
Sitter. “Did you know that he was here?” C.2. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “Why did you let him in?” 
C.2. “It helps them, but I will not let it occur again”. 
Sitter. “Can you find out who it was who was here before tea? C.2. “I will try”. 
Sitter. have found your friends at Fort Covington’. 
C.2. “Yes. I could not find them in Heaven. Thank you.” 
Sitter. “Were you able to find CRABB?” C.2. “No. .. Who is LOUISA?” 
Sitter. “What about her?’ C.2. ‘She lies dead in a tomb”. 
Sitter. “Where is her tomb?”. C.2. “In Mass.”. 
Sitter. “Was she married?” C.2. “Yes”. 
Sitter. her husband living?” C.2. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “Did she leave children?” 
C.2. “Yes. . . a boy. . . she died months ago.” 
Sitter. “Do you know the place where her tomb is?” 
C.2. “Where the old home is. . . . near Boston”. 
Sitter. “We are sorry, but we cannot place her. Can B. . . . come back to 
the evening sittings?” 
C.2. “No. It takes time to materialize. Are the Fox sisters reputable?” 
Sitter. “Why, don’t you know?” 
C.2. “They want to surround Mr. T.” 
Sitter. “Can they demonstrate?” 
C.2. “You ask more than honest spirits can do. An evil spirit called 
the devil is always ready to help at table”. 
Sitter. “Will you try to keep all earthbound and evil spirits away?” 
C.2. “Yes. Don’t repeat about H. . .”. 
RR 
SITTING XL. (April 3rd. 1929) 
Sitters: Mrs. Warner, Mrs. X. . . ., Mrs. Van Antwerp, Miss Mead, 
Mrs. Bigelow. Also present as guest: Princess Tourmanoff. 
N.B. There was a short preliminary sitting before tea at which nothing 
at all happened. The Princess complained of pain in her head. 
First Control. (C.1.) “Dampen her brow.” 
Sitter. “Who is speaking?” C.1. “AZA”. 
Sitter. ‘Tell us who you are’. C.1. “RASPUTIN”. .. Have AZA ZENIA”. 
Second Control. (C.2.) “Who is LOUISA?” 
Sitter. “Louisa who?” 
C.2. “I am in a vault near Boston.” 
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C.2. “I can’t remember. Please recall me. Had a shop. Lived three 
days in hospital”. 
Sitter. “Did you know Blanche?” C.2. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “In New York?” C.2. “Near Boston’. 
Third Control. (C.3.) “NEVE EARLE was my daughter-in-law”. 
Sitter. is speaking?” 
C.3. “I knew you, Donna, and ALBERT knows you.” 
RK 
Fourth Control. (C.4.) FREDERICK”. . . . Who is LOUISA?” 
Sitter. “We don’t know. We want to ask that you give us protection from 
evil as you did last time. Can you keep it out?” 
C.4. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “Who is AZA?” C4. “A beautiful Polish lady”. 
Sitter. “Is she a guide of the Princess?” C.4. “No”. 
Sitter. “Just attracted by her?” C.4. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “Does she want to give a message?” C.4. “She cannot spell”. 
Sitter. “Can she not relay messages through you?” 
C.4. “No. I cannot understand her’. . . . “Did you see lady last 
week ?”” 
Sitter. “What lady?” C4. “KATE FOX”. 
Sitter. “Mrs. Talbot got her. What are you going to do tonight?” 


C.4. “All that I can. I wish Blanche would recognize LOUISA”. 
Mrs. X. .. “I am sorry. I cannot.” 


Fifth Control. (C.5.) “MONICA”. 
Sitter. “Who is MONICA?” C.5. “A woman.” 
RR 
Sixth Control. (C.6.) “HENRY AMOS”. 
Seventh Control. (C.7.) “My name is JAMES”. 
Sitter. “What is your full name?” 
C.7. “A leather manufacturer from Boston”. 
Sitter. “Yes, but your last name?” C.7. “JAMES”. 
Sitter. “What was your first name?” 

C.7. “Don’t know. My daughter was ROSE PIPER. . . lived in Dor- 
chester, Mass. I had another daughter who is lame. SLATER could 
tell all about her. I had much money. . .” 

Sitter. “Can you give us your lame daughter's name?” 
C.7. “No. I cannot recall”. 
Eighth Control. (C.8.). “Are you through for the afternoon?” 
Sitters. “No”. 
C.8. “I lived in Hopedale”. 
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Sitter. “What is your name?” C.8. “DRAPER”. 
Sitter. “Do you know your first name?” 


C8. “General Draper. I had to go to shai tines for railroad con- 
nection’. 
Sitter. “Were you married?” C.8. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “Had you any children?” C.8. “Daughter”. 
(End of Sitting.) 
SITTING XLI. April 10th. 1929. 
Sitters: Mrs. Warner, Mrs. X. .. ., Mrs. Van Antwerp, Mrs. Bigelow. 
First Control. (C.1.) “Speaking of Southern Colonels, I am one”. 
Sitter. “Can you give us your name?” 


C.l. “Yes. .. GOODWILLIE. .. My daughters are MINA and ELSIE”. 
Sitter. “Where do you come from?” 


C.1. “LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. I was killed in a feud. I can't 
recall other family names, but there is a TOM in the family.” 
Second Control. (C.2.) 
C.2. “Why does the name RICHARD SULL come to us: he is living”. 
Sitter. “Can you tell us where he is living? 
C.2. “Yes. .. NEWHAVEN.” 


Sitter. “What is his age?” C.2. “Over fifty”. 
Sitter. his business?” 


C.2. “He digs in the Black Hills for specimens. Shall I describe him?” 
Sitter. ‘“Please do 


C.2. “Very tall. . . awkward. . . large teeth. . . whiskers. . . and 
deaf as an adder”. 


Sitter. “Is he connected with Yale?” C.2. “I am not sure’. 


Third Control. (C.3.) “LOUISA”. 
Sitter. “Louisa, we cannot find out anything about you.” 
Mrs. Bigelow. “Did you know me when I was between 30 and 40 years of 
ee 
C3, “IT knew you at about 20... . in Boston... . I am in a tomb”. 
Mrs. B. ‘““Were you a teacher?” C.3. “No”. 
Mrs. B. “Did you live near school?” 
C.3. “I had a beautiful country home. . . where I am buried.” 
Mrs. B. “Describe your personal appearance’’. 
C.3. “I was dark, stout, and full of fun’. 
Mrs. B. “Were you married?” C.3. “Yes”. 
Mrs. B. “Where did you meet me?” C.3. “At a luncheon party”. 
Mrs. B. “Was it at a private house?” 


C.3. “No. Hotel PURITAN. My nephew is WILLIAMS of O’BRIEN 
& WILLIAMS”. 
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Mrs. B. “Your sister married WILLIAMS?” C.3. “Yes”. 
Mrs. B. “What is your sister's name?” C.3. “EMMA. . . not far from 
Salem.” 
* 
Fourth Control. (C.4.) 
C.4. “Speaking of MANCHESTER, my wife married man named 
STANTON”. 
Sitter. “Who is speaking now?” C.4. “DOCTOR DOLE”. 
Sitter. “Does she live there now?” “Yes. . . Name is ADELAIDE”. 
Fifth Control. (C.5.). “FREDERICK”. 
Sitter. ‘Frederick, we are glad you are here’’. 
C.5. “I am the same plain honest man as when my brain was my 
only asset in the body. . . looked like Alexander Graham Bell’. 
Sitter. “Was it you that Mrs. Talbot saw the other evening?” C.5. “Yes”. 
Sitter. “We are so anxious to have Blanche with us in the evening sittings’. 
C.5. “No...It injures both ways. Do not desire her to lose value for the 
afternoon work. You (indicating Mrs. X. . .) are a detriment, 
evenings. I wish to say that the visiting gentleman (B.W.) is a 
rare balance. Flammarion is back of T. ... We are very de- 
lighted.” 
* 
Sixth Control. (C.6.) “Did Ernest ever talk about me?” 
Sitter. “Who is speaking?” C.6. “MR. BROWN”. 
Mrs. Bigelow. ‘Yes, he has spoken of you. Do you want to give a message ?”’ 
C.6. “Tell him 1 was buyer of hollow and flat silver’. 
Mrs. B. “Yes. He knows that’. 
C.6. “Tell him I used to go to sample room of Bellevue Hotel on 
crest of Beacon Street about forty years ago”’. 
Mrs. B. “You knew BILLARD, did you not? C.6. “No. . . BARKER”. 
Seventh Control. (C.7.). “My wife married man same name as she bore in 
girlhood”. 
Sitter. “Who is speaking?” C.7. “DOCTOR DOLE”. 
Sitter. “Then her name was Stanton before marriage?” C.7. “Yes”. 
Eighth Control. (C.8.) “CONRAD MILLER”. 
Sitter. “Where do you come from?” 
C.8. “NAZARETH, PENN. . . I had a mixing business. I put hot 
water and sand together—Cement. . . . My son conducts. . . .” 


(End of sitting.) 
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The June issue 1932 of the “Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie’ contains the follow- 
ing principal articles: 

Dr. Gerda Walther: “Interesting experiments with a Hungarian medium” (1 
hope to be able to report this case in a special illustrated article.) 


L. Deutmann, M.D. (Den Haag, Holland): “On the true nature of so-called 
animal magnetism.” The author made some very interesting experiments in order 
to solve this question. He made magnetical passes over inanimate objects, especially 
a stick of sealing-wax, without however touching them. After this procedure the 
stick attracted two sewing-needles hanging one in a silk-thread; the other in a linen- 
thread, which it had not done before. Also the other ends of the thread wherc 
there was no needle were attracted. The same was the case with little pith-balls, 
which also were always attracted but never repelled, even if the stick was turned round. 
The same results were obtained with a stick of ebonite and a glass-rod, though the 
latter could not be magnetized by passes but only by holding it in the hand for 
some time. If he touched the pith-balls with a stick of sealing-wax which he had 
electrified by rubbing it with a woollen towel they were repelled if they were sus- 
pended by a linen-, not by a silk-thread, while this was not the case with the 
magnetized sealing-wax, which also attracted both poles of a magnet. The author 
thinks the reason for this was, that “animal magnetism” may be a very fine sort of 
electricity which can always find conductivity through ordinary threads which isolate 
the usual current. In order to prove this he suspended the pith-balls with a thread 
twenty times thinner than the original one, and now the balls were again repelled 
after the stick had touched them. From this the author concludes, that “animal 
magnetism’ is a special, very fine kind of electricity. (Of course, it depends upon 
‘what you call “animal magnetism.” In any case I don’t think that all physical 
mediumistic forces can be reduced to electricity, as already Ing. Gruhnewald in his 
experiments found that the forces of some mediums seemed to act like electricity, 
while those of others do not. Cf. this Journal, September, 1932, p339 f. G.W.) 

Dr. v. Schrenck-Notzing: “The development of occultism into psychical research 
in Germany.’’ (Published in installments in this Journal.) 


Dr. W. Mrsic: “On the question of the exteriorisation of the Ego” narrates two 
“experiences” of the author in the night from Saturday to Sunday, Dec. 6th, 1931. 
In the first case lying in his bed in Z. about 4 o'clock in the morning he saw him- 
self in his conjugal bedroom in M. (14 hours away by train) where his wife and 
little son were sleeping. He tried to awaken them, however without succeeding, but 
his son seemed to put his arms around his neck and say “papa!” as if awaking from his 
sleep for a moment. He saw all the furniture etc. quite distinctly. His wife, when 
asked, wrote to him that quite against her custom she had been waking up thinking 
of him several times at 4 o'clock in the morning, but couldn’t remember the days, 
also that one of these days—she didn’t remember which,—her little son in the 
morning told her, he had dreamed of his father very vividly. The same night the 
author saw himself in rooms where he had never been before, walking from one 
into the others and he describes the furniture, its position etc. On Tuesday next he 
by some chance was invited to an old castle, which he didn’t know would be the case 
on Sunday, and where he had never been before. There he found the rooms, the 
furniture, the position of the furniture exactly as seen in his “dream”. The experi- 


ence in these ‘dreams’? were as vivid and real as in ordinary life, not at all as 
usually when dreaming. 
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B. Grabinski: “Apparition of a dead man in jull daylight’. The son of a vil- 
lage official had committed suicide. Three months after his death the wife of his 
neighbour, while occupied with her baby, suddenly saw him standing in front of 
her with one hand lying on the bed-stead as he used to do when still in life. 
Terrified, she fled out of the room and saw in a mirror her own terrified face and 
also the apparition. When she told her husband about it, he answered, he had 
already heard the dead man moving about the house during the whole night. 


“The spirit-chaiv of Cormons’ quotes a poltergeist-case from Italian papers. It 
happened in the rectory of Cormons, where the 13 year old servant girl Anna Nunin 
while cleaning a room during the absence of the priest suddenly heard a noise in 
the stove, the iron door of which then began to open and shut by itself. After that 
an armchair began to dance about, which so frightened the girl, that she ran away 
to the housekeeper, who first wouldn't believe it but was very frightened when she 
saw it was true. Other persons, and finally the priest himself and some other clergy- 
men tried in vain to quiet the chair, which even broke strings with which it was 
tied fast. When it was tied with five knots the chair raised itself on its “‘hind-legs” 
and finally fell down with a crash. The priest then prayed a “De profundis” several 
times, after which the chair finally came to rest. He thinks that it may have been a 
“poor soul” in want of prayers or that the movements may have been duc to some 
psychic faculties in the servant Nunin. This, however, he thinks unlikely as the 
chair danced when she was not present. 


Dr. G. Walther: “A new exposure of Einar Nielsen?” This once famous medium 
(quoted also in Shrenck’s "Phenomena of Materialization”)) )h)ad already been ex- 
posed by some Norwegian professors in Oslo in 1922. After that he only sat in 
spiritualist circles. The leader of Nielsen’s own circle, Mr. J. Carstensen, a school- 
teacher, after having firmly believed in him in the beginning found that he dressed 
himself up as a materialised spirit. This fact he published in a booklet. After that 
there were several public meetings for and against Nielsen in Copenhagen early in 
1932. Conan Doyle on his visit to this town a short time before his death expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the phenomena of Nielsen, who may, however, have been 
genuine in the beginning, as the judge admitted in a law-suit of Nielsen against 
Carstensen, for libel in which the latter was acquitted. 


The editor narrates the constitution of a Hungarian Society for Psychical Re- 
search on May 4th, 1932 with Dr. J. Toronyi as president and Dr. Elemér Chengery- 
Pap as co-president, who for ten years has been studying physical phenomena, 
especially with the mediums Lajos Papp and Tibor Molnar. They have a special 


séance-room and another room for the exhibition of objects connected with psychics 
(Apports etc.) 


Dr. GERDA WALTHER. 
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The August-September issue of 1932 of the “Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie” brings 
an announcement of the fact that one of its editors, Dr. P. A. Dietz, has formerly en- 
tered the office of an academical tutor on psychical research at the University of 
Leiden (Holland), which is the first case of a lectureship for psychical research on 
the Continent. Besides the secretary, Drs. W. H. C. Tenhaeff announces the election 
of the theologian Prof. Dr. v. Mourik Broekman as president of the Dutch S.P.R. 
on its Annual Meeting on May 8th 1932. Apart from these notes and a report of 
the general meeting the journal contains the following principal articles: 

Dr. P. A. Dietz: “The Seeress of Prevorst’, a review of the well-known his- 
torical case of the psychic Friedericke Hauffe (1801-1829), whose phenomena were 
studied and described by her doctor Justinus Kerner (cf. his famous book ‘Die 
Seherin von Prevorst’’), who took her into his own house during the last years of 
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her life, which was full of sorrows and illness. She had phenomena of cryptaesthesia, 
cryptoscopy, telepathy, precognition, psychic diagnosis and therapy, the exteriorisation 
of her own “‘etheric’” body (which e.g. she saw sitting beside her bed), visions of 
alleged spirits, among which was her spirit-guide—her late grandmother. 

Dr. H. Wolf: “A case of exteriorisation of the Ego” narrates the case of a 
school teacher communicated to him, who while lying unconscious suddenly seemed 
to wake up and saw his body lying on the table and the doctor operating it. Then 
suddenly he again lost consciousness. 

Dr. W. de Vries concerning the question of “Reincarnation” suggests to let 
psychometrical mediums try to follow a person backwards through former incarnations. 

Drs. W. H. C. Tenhaeff continues his article on “Magic in Tibet’. 


Dr. GERDA WALTHER. 
* KKK 


SPIRIT MUSIC 
Some strain of music from departed souls 
Is wafted to me where my casement stands 
All open to the night. I reach my hands 
To stay this echo caught from Lethe’s shoals 
The burial of immortal hopes; from lands 
Where never shone the sun; from holier strands 
Come sounds that cease not while Time’s ocean rolls. 
Of each of these is music all inwrought 
Some hope, some cadence, fading not while dawn 
Doth gild the mountain-tops of life with thought 
So here in fancy is my soul indrawn 
To catch this chiming from the shores of death 
My heart rejoicing while it wondereth. 
JosePH Lewis FRENCH. 
New York, January, 1933. 
* OR 
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